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was not concerned to justify the Divine Right of Kings,
but he was adamant in defence of their civil and legal
right. As a complete Erastian, demanding entire con-
trol of the Church by the State, he was bound to be
suspect in royal circles: as a complete Absolutist
demanding the entire supersession of Common Law by
Statute Law and the cession of full sovereignty to the
King, denying passionately the right of private judge-
ment, and turning the law of nature inside out, he was
bound to be detested by the Puritans.
To understand  Hobbes'  philosophy  we  must  first
understand his psychology.    His friendship with the
scientists, who were soon to  revolutionize  European
thought, had led him to a deterministic and mechanical
view of human nature.   He did not believe in freedom
of choice, and he did not believe in original virtue or
the lost regime of Natural Law.    The idea of the Fall
that had so strongly coloured medieval political theory
struck him as purely nonsensical.    Society does not
begin with bliss, but is created out of a most wretched
anarchy where all men are at war, and there is no
chance of security.   Society does not grow naturally:
it is created artificially by an act of contract.    And
its creation is caused by one motive and one motive
alone, the desire for security.    His Laws of Nature
are based purely on self-interest, and they are ' to seek
peace and to follow it ', and ' by all means we can to
defend ourselves'.   The  old  conception   of  the   Law
of Nature as being moral edicts he regards as utterly
false :   true to his own materialism, he  claims that
morality cannot have existed without law, and that
law creates morality.   Law has its origin in the eternal
and ubiquitous desire for self-preservation, and morality
comes into being when men create law for their own
benefit.    Hobbes, then, is in the fullest sense of the